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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 719 

MR. FLINT AND "A SERIOUS GENTLEMAN" 

Sib: 

I appeal to you in behalf of Mr. Flint. 

In The Founding of Main Street (first paper) appearing in a recent number of 
The North American Review, poor Mr. Flint is carelessly charged with the 
literary absurdities pronounced by a certain "serious gentleman" who dis- 
cussed literary subjects with that ardent critic Mrs. Trollope. To quote your 
contributor: "Mrs. Trollope describes an evening with an American scholar, 
a Mr. Flint. He was, also, the lady observes, what is called in America a seri- 
ous gentleman," etc. Then follow the literary observations of the serious one, 
which Mrs. Trollope criticises to her heart's content. 

But the "serious gentleman" and Mr. Flint were totally different persons; 
and that is made specially plain in the original narrative. 

The "serious gentleman" is introduced in these words: "On one occasion, 
but not at the house of Mr. Flint, I passed an evening in company with a gentle- 
man said to be a scholar and a man of reading. He was also what is called a 
serious gentleman, and he appeared to have pleasure in feeling that his claim 
to distinction was acknowledged in both capacities." 

During her three years' sojourn in this country, almost everybody and every- 
thing American called forth the petulant criticisms of the acidulous Mrs. 
Trollope. But Mr. Flint — Oh, rare Mr. Flint! he was the one glowing excep- 
tion. He was the white haired boy. She actually found something in him to 
commend, in spite of the unpleasant circumstance that he was really an Ameri- 
can. Nay, she was at considerable pains to set him apart from the common 
herd, and point out and proclaim his superior accomplishments. It seems like 
the irony of fate that, after taking such unusual care to immortalize Mr. Flint 
as the bright and particular object of her approval, his identity should now be 
confused with that of the solemn numskull whose literary vagaries she so 
heartily condemned. 

Mr. Flint deserves a monument and fame, rather than misrepresentation 
and obscurity. 

Belle Dietrich Byrne. 

Bismarck, N. D. 

BATHTUB AND GARBAGE CAN 

Sir: 

I cannot quite follow Mr. Allen West Shaw's objections to my objection to 
the Garbage Can, so used, or misused, in our long-suffering country. Surely, 
in one short article he could not expect me to give statistics of every city, every 
town, every village that forms a part of this "heterogeneous mass". But had 
he done me the honor to read to the end of my article he would have discovered 
that I do not uphold all "the national habits" of the people in the countries of 
Europe. On the contrary, I deplore our "undesirable aliens who add their 
foreign methods of untidiness to our own," and refer to unfortunate customs in 



